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and protect Why, then, should it in later years, as Emily looked back 
upon it, have filled her with so grisly a horror ? Such terrors are self- 
made. A woman who despises her husband's person may perhaps, if 
she is very weak and nervous, grow to invest it with numerous fantastic 
analogies. If, on the contrary, she is as admirably self-poised as Mrs. 
Crampton, she will endeavor, by the steady contemplation of his mag- 
nificent intellect and his generous devotion, to discern the subtle halo 
(always discernible to the eye of belief) wh'ich a noble soul sheds through 
an ignoble body. Our author will perhaps resent our insinuation that 
the unutterable loathing of Max's wife's for him was anything so easily 
disposed of as a contempt for his person. Such a feeling is a very law- 
ful one ; it may easily be an impediment to a wife's happiness ; but 
when it is balanced by so deep a conviction of her partner's moral and 
intellectual integrity as Mrs. Crampton's own mental acuteness furnished 
her, it is certainly not an insuperable bar to a career of comfortable 
resignation. When it assumes the unnatural proportions in which it is 
here exhibited, it conclusively proves that its subject is a profoundly 
vicious person. Emily found just that in Hastings which she missed 
in her husband. If the absence of this quality in Max was sufficient 
to unfit him for her true love, why should not its presence have been 
potent enough to insure her heart to Frederick ? We doubt very much 
whether she had a heart ; we mistrust those hearts which are known 
only by their ineffable emptiness and woe. But taking her biographer's 
word for it that she had, the above little piece of logic ought, we think, 
effectually to confound it. Heart-histories, as they are called, have gen- 
erally been considered a very weary and unprofitable species of fiction ; 
but we infinitely prefer the old-fashioned love-stories, in which no love 
but heart-love was recognized, to these modern teachings of a vagrant 
passion which has neither a name nor a habitation. We are not par- 
ticularly fond of any kind of sentimentality; but Heaven defend us 
from the sentimentality which soars above all our old superstitions, and 
allies itself with anything so rational as a theory. 



14. — 1. Eliana: being the hitherto Uncollected Writings of Charles 
Lamb. Boston: William Veazie. 1864. 16mo. pp.437. 

2. The Seer ; or, Common-Places Refreshed. By Leigh Hunt. 1864. 
2 vols. 16mo. pp. 334, 290. 

It is not difficult to explain the wide-spread popularity of Charles 
Lamb's writings, in spite of the disadvantageous circumstances under 
which they were composed, and the obvious limitations of his genius. 
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Few of his poems or of his dramatic productions rise above mediocrity, 
and they might all be dropped from his collected Works without affect- 
ing much his place in English literature ; but he was a genial and ap- 
preciative critic, a humorist who seldom forgot the limits which taste 
and good breeding impose, a satirist without one drop of bitterness, and 
an essayist who is unequalled in his own field of literary endeavor, 
while back of all this was a personal history of the most touching inter- 
est, and a personal character which no one can know without loving 
and honoring the man, as well as being attracted toward the writer. 
When Talfourd published his first selection from Lamb's Letters, near- 
ly thirty years ago, every reader felt a new interest in the gentle Elia, 
and this feeling was deepened and strengthened when the mournful 
story of his domestic life was, for the first time, fully revealed by the 
publication of the " Final Memorials of Charles Lamb," nearly twelye 
years afterward. It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say, that his 
reputation has been steadily rising ever since the veil was thus lifted 
from his personal history, and his Essays could be read in the new 
light thrown on them by his life and letters. How far this personal 
element enters into the estimate of his writings, is seen in the somewhat 
extravagant praise lavished on them by his more ardent admirers ; and 
it finds a curious illustration in the epigraph which the editor has pre- 
fixed to his Uncollected Writings, — " The king's chaff is as good as 
other people's corn." This homely motto, however, is not inaptly chosen, 
since it indicates with sufficient exactness the general character of the 
volume, and at the same time shows how the collection will be received 
by a numerous class of readers. Nobody, indeed, will be sorry to get 
something more of Charles Lamb, and nobody can help liking an edi- 
tor who likes Charles Lamb ; but the publication raises a* question in 
literary ethics. Is it fair to reprint, after an author is dead and cannot 
protest, productions which he rejected from his own edition of his works ? 
We think not. 

The preparation of this volume has been avowedly a labor of love ; 
and in its pages are included nearly all those of Lamb's uncollected writ- 
ings which are mentioned in his Life and Letters, beside some papers 
which are undoubtedly from his pen, though they are not referred to in 
his correspondence, and were apparently unknown to his biographer. 
These papers are distributed into six general divisions, of which the 
largest and most attractive comprises about thirty Essays and Sketches, 
drawn from the London Magazine and other periodical publications, and 
having all the characteristics of Lamb's peculiar genius, — his genial 
wit, his acuteness of criticism, his quaintness, and his simple and grace- 
ful style. As a whole, they are inferior to the essays in his collected 
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works ; but several are so good that it is not easy to see why they 
were not reprinted by himself. Certainly the charming little autobio- 
graphical sketch of himself, the inimitable memoirs of Liston and 
Munden, the quaint and discriminating character of "The Good Clerk,' 4 
which may be regarded as in part a chapter of his own experience, and 
the " Letter to an Old Gentleman whose Education has been neglected," 
are no inadequate expression of his powers. Next to these, the most 
characteristic of Lamb's productions, we have an absurd little farce, 
entitled "The Pawnbroker's Daughter," written subsequently to "Mr. 
H.," but never brought on the stage. It contains two or three good 
points, though it is, on the whole, unworthy of the writer, and would 
probably have shared the fate of his other dramatic pieces, if it had 
been submitted to the criticism of a miscellaneous audience. Follow- 
ing this is a sort of prose version of the Odyssey, founded on" Chapman's 
translation, and similar in plan and execution to the well-known " Tales 
from Shakespeare." The fourth division contains six short Tales, writ- 
ten in Lamb's best style, but with very little incident and scarce any 
attempt at characterization, and deriving all their interest from the 
simple and natural manner in which the story is told. In this respect 
two of the Tales, " Susan Yates, or First Going to Church," and 
"Arabella Hardy, or the Sea Voyage," have much merit. Of the 
Poems, which form the next division, it is only necessary to say that 
they are neither better nor worse than most of Lamb's other attempts 
in the same line. The last division gathers up a few unimportant 
letters, not contained in either of Mr. Talfourd's collections. 

From a volume by Charles Lamb it is pleasant to turn to one by his 
friend, Leigh Hunt. Between the two writers there are many points 
of resemblance. Lamb had the stronger and healthier nature, but as 
a critic Hunt is not less genial and appreciative, and is far more cath- 
olic in his tastes ; as an essayist his style is as fluent, polished, and 
graceful ; while as a poet he is superior to his friend. The great 
charm in his works, however, is not found in the qualities which chiefly 
attract us in Elia, but in the largeness of his sympathies, and his con- 
stant endeavor to find good and pleasantness in everything. No- 
where is this characteristic more apparent than in " The Seer," the 
only collection of his miscellaneous essays, we believe, which has never 
before been reprinted in this country. The papers comprised in it, 
like those in the "Indicator" and the "Companion," were originally 
published in a periodical form ; and though dealing with diverse topics, 
they are marked by all his peculiar excellences, and are among the 
best of his later productions. Indeed, we remember few of his essays 
which are better of their kind than the papers on " Breakfast," " Sun- 
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day in London," and "A Journey by Coach"; while the purely critical 
papers are keen and discriminating, and exhibit in large measure that 
ability to appreciate merit wherever it may be found which Lord Ma- 
caulay noted as one of the special characteristics of Hunt's critical 
essays. All of the papers, however, may be read with pleasure, and 
many of them are rich with suggestive thought. Hunt never attempts 
to exhaust a subject, but he seizes on some single topic, which he illus- 
trates with various learning, and adorns with a lively fancy ; and no 
one can read these volumes without feeling how admirably the writer 
has succeeded in his single object of showing " that the more we look 
at anything in this beautiful and abundant world with a desire to be 
pleased with it, the more we shall be rewarded by the loving Spirit of 
the universe with discoveries that await only the desire." 



15. — Familiar Letters from Europe. By Cornelius Conway 
Felton, late President of Harvard University. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1865. 16mo. pp. 392. 

The letters which are printed in this volume were written by the 
late President Felton during a visit to Europe in 1853 and 1854. 
To those who had the privilege of familiar intercourse with their au- 
thor, they will serve as a pleasant memorial of one of the most genial 
and warm-hearted of men. They recall his kindly presence, his cheer- 
ful humor, his quick sympathy, and many other of the delightful traits 
of his character. Written with the ease and frankness of domestic 
confidence, they are full of the marks of the ready intelligence, the 
wide cultivation, and the solid scholarship for which Mr. Felton was 
distinguished. Written without thought of publication, they have an 
unstudied worth above the value of more labored compositions. 

The greater part of the volume is occupied with letters from Greece, 
and in these the special qualities of the writer show to peculiar advan- 
tage. The mingling of description with reflection, of picturesque and 
animated narrative with the classical reminiscences suggested by the 
scenes and incidents of the journey, of personal experience and histor- 
ical allusion, gives to the journal of his tour a rare combination of lit- 
erary excellence. The favorite studies of a lifetime had fitted him to 
travel in Greece with the greatest advantage. His letters bear the im- 
press of his delight in finding himself among the scenes which had so 
long been familiar to him in the pages of the poets, the historians, and 
the orators of this the chosen land of his affections. 

Whoever, without leaving home, desires to see Athens, and Thebes, 



